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to win the delight which is its gift, no better training could be 
imagined than a study of Yeats's verse; and I believe that he 
will live, not so much as a dramatist or revealer of spiritual 
things, as a consummate musician in words, creator of lovely 
rhythms and faultless melodies. 

Chaelbs Johnston. 



THE awakenb:d east.* 

J0URNAU8M must be accredited with another remarkable book 
of travel. Recently the world had to thank an English special 
correspondent, Percival Landon, for his volume on the British 
expedition to Lhassa; the year just begun brings to us a wholly 
admirable narrative of Priace Borghese's path-breaking journey 
from Peking, over the desolation of Mongolia, across Siberia and 
the Urals into Russia proper and thence, by way of St. Peters- 
burg, to Paris. The large volume is the work of Luigi Barzini, 
correspondent of "La Corriere delta Sera" of Milan and the 
" Daily Telegraph " of London. He gives us the latest and the 
best pictures of the awakened East ! 

Every hour of a fortnight's detention in the Chinese capital, 
enforced by obstacles placed in the path of the travellers by 
Chinese red tape, is interesting. We are veritably in Peking, 
dealing with the Chinaman as he is. 

Justice cannot be done to Barzini's charming description of the 
Great Wall, one of the sublime wonders of the world, in words 
other than his; but space forbids. We feel the thrill of a great 
past when, through Barzini's eyes, we detect afar the hazy, tremu- 
lous crenelations of this tremendous work of man that shames 
the Pyramids at Gizeh into insignificance. On nearer approach, 
past temples clinging to the sides of precipices, temples in which 
bats are custodians and in which, the sacred fire of Buddha has 
gone out forever, we are imbued with the awe that the writer 
unmistakahly felt. Amid this desolation a line of telegraph- 
wires threads its way — an almost human friend ; the only connect- 
ing-link with the newer world, of which China is almost ignorant. 
The Chinese people spent a thousand years in building walls 
against the West; "their labors were only interrupted three 

* " Peking to Paris : An Account of Prince Borghese's Journey Across 
Two Continents in a Motor Car," by Luigi Barzini. One hundred il- 
lustrations. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
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centuries ago, when the Chinese throne was occupied by the 
very Tartars against whose advent were raised these structures 
of bricks and mortar. To our modem mind, the Great Wall 
is an amazing monument to fear, huge and senseless, both 
magnificent and ridiculous: we admire and we deride it!" But 
be it remembered that in China everything is surrounded by 
walls, — the Empire, the cities, the temples, the houses, — ^for the 
Chinese ideal of life is tranquil captivity. 

Next we find ourselves in the quaint city of Kalgan, with its 
sleek, pudgy, porcelain-like mandarins that are forever bobbing 
their heads, as if meaning "Yes," but never speaking. Before 
us, on the other side of the Solki range, are the verdure-covered 
Mongolian prairies that the awakened Chinese are colonizing 
with surprising activity. These abandoned farms have not been 
worked for centuries; but already the population is dense, and 
thousands of farmers have begun their migration thither from 
remote confines of the Empire. Travelling afoot, they cannot 
reach their destinations for months to come. Agriculture, a 
stronger invading force than an army when backed by the keen 
commercial sense, is driving out the nomad who cares so little 
for the earth that he scorns to defend it. Balked on the sea- 
coast by the combined self-interests of the "civilized" Powers, 
Chinese expansion is making for itself a landward outlet. 
Barzini gives to us delightful descriptions of these people. Dur- 
ing their stay amid this teeming population the strangers were 
avoided at night as if they were bandits, but approached in day- 
light with manifestations of good-will. In two days this rural 
picture ends, and the real terror of the entire trip is confronted. 

Before us is the Gobi Desert, into which we descend by a series 
of terraces. The awful fascination of the desert overtakes us! 
The sand is like molten lava; the Gobi is a personality, a thing 
to be watched that it may not come upon us in the majesty of 
a sand-cloud and smother us. We feel as we did when in caravan 
with Hichens on the Sahara, or when crouching upon a camel 
of Padlalla Abdalla amid the pink waste outside the Payoum, or 
rolling over Kitchiner's road across the Nubian wilderness that 
separates Wadi-Halfa from Abou-Hamed. But here in the Gobi 
we have taken leave of even rudimentary civilization; we are 
among counterparts of the Kirghese and the Turkomans of the 
Aral and Oxus, with whom MacGahan made us so well acquaint- 
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ed. Their line of descent from the great Mongolian trunk ia 
clear! Confucianism has given place to Buddhism. There are 
shepherd Llamas at the oases; there are Llamas faineants in the 
desert fastnesees. Meditation seems idleness to him who re- 
spects not its theme. We overtake a lone worshipper of the 
ever-to-be-gloriiied Gautama; he is bound to Urga, home of the 
Grand Llama since his flight from Lhassa, and has trudged, 
as we see him, more than a thousand miles in vague hope that 
he may be permitted to look upon the face of a simpering idiot 
boy, believed by him to be the living personification of the divine 
Buddha. Benares, on the Ganges, where "The Enlightened 
One" daily walked and talked for fifty years, is, indeed, sacred 
to Buddha; but far beyond the death's valley in which we wander, 
at Urga, dwells in visible form the successor of the first teacher 
who inculcated love of man for man ! The pilgrim looks straight 
ahead. Sleeping when darkness falls, eating when he has food, 
fasting when he hasn't any, intent upon his ^search for earthly 
happiness in order that he may enjoy to their fulness the sweets 
of oblivion, he cares not for science, for Paris, for Italian princes. 
He is too busy wasting his life in a dream to glance at the 
travellers. 

The only live things of the Gobi are the telegraph-poles listen- 
ing to the news of the world that passes over iheir singing wires. 
At this point in his narrative Barzini excels any man of our 
time in imparting to his reader the mysterious, shivery silence 
of the desert. Temples, white as cameo in the shimmering sun- 
light, crown isolated peaks : mirages, they seem ; but no, they are 
real! The inward slope of their walls is not due to the per- 
spective effect when gazing upward at a lofty structure: here 
are the same pylons found at Edfu and Philffi on the Nile and 
that Landon photographed at the palace of the Dalai Llama in 
Tibet. 

We cannot dwell upon the desert city of Udde. Like others in 
Mongolia, it is silent; its merchants barter in whispers; camels 
may yawn, but donkeys never bray: nowhere does one hear the 
boisterous, happy voices of children at play! Ah, yes; in the 
darkness that precedes dawn dogs do bay the moon or the ever- 
constant stars. How weary one grows of a sky without clouds ! 

Leaving this land that lived too soon for the human race, wa 
plunge into the vast forests that encroach upon the prehistoric 
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tide-line of a vanished sea that exceeded Lake Superior in size. 
How sociable are the trees; they are to be companions as far 
as the steppes of Siberia. And later, clouds appear overhead 
to cheer the reader like the shadow of a tender caress. He is re- 
entering the zone of life; it is good to be alive; when travellers 
do not talk they sing together. Urga! How one would like to 
read a whole book given up to the sacred city and its three 
separate, irreconcilable communities, — ^between Slav, Mongol 
and Chinese is the bulwark of age-long hatreds. Bach town is 
several miles distant from the others; each is an intrenched 
camp, always on the defensive, more from tradition than pres- 
ent danger. Here for the first time since leaving the vicinity of 
Peking we encounter real money, — coin. Overshadowing the 
three towns is Bogda-ola, " the holy mountain," upon the crest 
of which is the unmarked grave of Jenghis-Khan, a conqueror 
who slew his enemies by millions. Nobody knows the truth 
about this grave, because to disturb the sleep of the demigod 
would be sacrilege unatonable. Like most primitive dwellers 
in vast plains, the peoples of this city feel veneration for lofty 
heights, created to bring nearer together the earth and sky. 

We must say farewell to Mongolia, and we do so at Kiakhta, 
a twin city through which runs a green strip of sod, the frontier- 
line of Siberia ! The town on the Mongolian side is called 
Maimachen, the Slav city Kiakhta; the latter has come to fetch 
the tea, the former to deliver it. Euseia and China doing busi- 
ness ! When one reads that Maimachen is a habitation composed 
of men he recalls the cruel, bitter taunt of Mme. Nazimova when 
she says, " Ah, yes; I came to Paris, the City of Man P' 

The journey through Trans-Baikalia to Irkutsk discloses an 
awakened land. It is Eussia, the same as on the banks of the 
Dnieper, the Volga or the Neva, — neither Asiatic nor European, 
but as different from China as it is from Prance. Eussia enfolds 
writer and reader. When we hear the first whistle of a train 
passing along the Trans-Siberian Eailway we feel that we are 
at home, although 5,000 miles are yet to be traversed before 
goal is made. The capital of Siberia, Irkutsk, Tomsk "the 
learned," Omsk and the Steppes, the Urals, Nijni-Novgorod, 
Moscow, St. Petersburg, Berlin, Paris, — all names to conjure 
with and Barzini has a wizard's art. 

Julius Chambers. 



